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50 Cents Per Year 


Conventions 
Says 100,000 


Members in 50 


250 delegates attending the 16th 
annual convention of the National 
Farm Labor Union held in Fresno, 
’ California January 13, 14, 15 adopted 
a program to enlist not less than 
‘. 100,000 new members during the year 
1950. The delegates were stirred by 


speeches from representatives of 
~ powerful international unions also in|™ 
the A.F. of L praising growth of | 


the Union during the past year and 
promising aid in the campaign, to 
bring down the last stronghold of 
anti-unionism in the United States. 


| $1. 00 Per Hour 8 Hour Day. 

A statement adopted by the Con- 
vention on full employment in agri- 
culture called for a wage %f not less 
than $1 per hour and an 8 hour day 
on the nation’s farms. 


of $3.00 per hour and a 6 hour for 
operators of machine driven equip- 


ment on large scale farms was a’ goal 


for which the Union would work. 


Demand End Labor Importing 
The delegates demanded 
to the program of importing 


| end 
nationals and British West I s 


in 1950, following a report by the} 
Executive Board which stated that 
- nearly 100,000 such workers had been 


imported in 1949 by large growers 
for. the purpose of reducing living 
standards and driving Americans of 
all races and nationalities into un- 
employment. 


DP Question Debated Fully — 


Fhe sharpest debate on the con- 
vention floor--centered around prob- 
lems caused by bringing in displaced 
persons from Europe and putting 
them to work on farms where they 
_ compete with Americans who are not 
employed full time. 
cussion, the convention voted to set 
up a committee to meet with organi- 
zations sponsoring the of 
DP’S. 


Officers Elected For 2 Years 


The Constitution was changed to 
provide that conventions be held 
_ every two years. The next Conven- 
tion will meet in 1952. Officers were 
likewise elected for two> year-terms. 
The following officers were elected 
to serve until 1952: H. L. Mitchell, 
President; Dorothy Dowe, Secretary 
Treasurer; F. R. Betton, First Vice- 


._ President; George Smith, Second Vice- 


President; George F. Webber, Third 
Vice-President; Hank Hasiwar, 
Fourth Vice-President; and Ernesto 
Galarza, Fifth Vice-President. 


_ Advisory Council Formed 


These officers make up the National 


Executive Board. 


An Advisory Council of 13 was- 


named to advice the officers of the 


The statement : 
- also suggested that national minimum, 


After much dis- |. 


}Union on_ special problems. 
‘members of this group are: 


‘Mexican-American workers; 


| Con vention Committee Reports 


(Photo by L D. 
President Mitchell calls for report by the Committee on Constitution. 

Delegates Hank Hasiwar of California, Homer Alford of Louisiana, George 

Webber of Texas, F. T. Riley of Florida are on the ascii ready to report. 


Farm Lahor 
Cleared 


The National Farm Labor Union 
won a victory .when the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled on De- 
cember 22, 1949 that a Union of 
agricultural workers could not be pro- 
secuted under the Taft Hartley law. 

The Di Giorgio Fruit. Corporation 
whose workers have been on strike 
since November of 1947, got the co- 
operation of General Counsel Robert 
N. Denham of NLRB. Denham went 
to court and got a temporary injunc- 


tion prohibiting Local 218 from get- 


ting the help of other union men and 
women in refusing to handle products 
grown on the 12,000 acre ranch with 
strike breaking labor. The temporary 
injunction was issued in July of 1948, 
and a year and a half later the Board 
got around to saying it shouldn’t be 
done. 

In the meantime, the Di Giorgio 
Fruit Corp. has sued the Union and 
others for 2 million dollars claiming 


that the motion picture “poverty in 


the Valley of Plenty” libels the 


corporation. 

The 
i 
Riley of Florida, citrus and sugar 
cane workers; Joe Phares, I. Lee Par- 
ker of Louisiana, and L. N. Gregory 
of New York, dairymen; Edwin C. 
Mitchell of New York, forestry 
workers;. Filipe Vera Cruz of Califor- 
nia, Filipino workers; Delphina An- 
drada and Ted Natera of California, 
Hayes 
McCrary of Alabama and B. S. Beck 
of Missouri, sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers; W. L. Blackstone, migratory 


| workers; Arthur C. Churchill, religion 


and education; John Shelton, farm 
machine operators, and Timothy 
Parker, urban farm workers. J. E. 
Clayton remains an honorary member 
of the National Executive Board, 


President May 
Order 


A Presidential Commission to in- 


vestigate the problems of agricultural 


Labor may be announced in Washing- 
ton soon. Inside reports indicate ¢hat 
the Commission is being planned. High 


| government officials have been passing 


memorandums back and forth con- 


cerning this matter. 


The idea for a Presidential Com-|. 


mission was first urged upon Presi- 
dent Truman in a letter last Sep- 
tember 28th, by H. L. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the National’ Farm Labor 


| Union. Mr. Truman replied Nov 4th, 


stating that the request made by the 
union was being given careful atten- 
tion. Watch the daily newspaper in 
the next few weeks for an announce- 
ment from Washington as to. what 
the Commission plans to do for the 
nations’ farm workers. 


| 
Heinz Co. 

The H. J. Heinz Co. who last fall 
hired a group of 32 members of the 
National Farm Labor Union, trans- 
ported them to the Salem N. J. plant, 
then shipped the workers back to 
Memphis without giving them even 
a day’s of work, has been forced to 
settle with the Union. Attorney Al- 
bert K. Plone of Camden handled the 
claim and worked out the settlement 


on. behalf of the Union. Checks for 
what is considered a week’s work are 
now being distributed to all 32 mem- 
bers who are due them. The National 
Farm Labor Union is.ditributing the 
checks as fast as the workers can 
be located. 


| Organized 


Cotton Field 
Workers To Be 


A conference of delegates from 


mid-South locals is set to meet in 


Memphis on February 25th, to plan 
their campaign to bring thousands of 


'| new members into the Union. 


Sharecroppers, tenant farmers and 


| day workers alike are being evicted 


from the cotton plantation cabins. Men 
and women. who have worked for 
years are being thrown on the scrap 
heap. The big cotton planters are us- 
ing as an excuse, the recent cotton 
acreage cuts to get rid of their re- 
maining tenants and sharecroppers. 
They are telling them that they may 
stay around next year if they want 


to work for wages of $1 to $1.50 per 
day. If the Negro and poor white 
worker don’t like it, they plan to 
bring in Mexican nationals who will 
work for little or no wages. 


Among the problems to be faced 
by the mid-South conference is a plan 
whereby relief can be given to the 
hungry, shelter found for the home- 
less, and work for the jobless. 

A full report of the conference 


will be carried in the next issue of the | 


Farm Labor News. 


U. S. Farm Wages 


(CFLNL) SAN FRANCISCO. — 
Farmers were paying workers an 
average of 58.7 cents per hour in 
cash wagés on January 1, a decrease 
of 1.4 cents from a year earlier, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ported this week in Washington. 


Individual rates paid to hired farm 
workers were consistently lower than 
those of a year ago according to the 
government agency report. 

However, average hourly cash 
wages were 1.6 cents higher on Jan- 
uary 1 than on October 1, 1949. 


Frank Edwards 


“This program is sponsored by 
8 million Americans—members of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor,” is the way Frank Edwards, 
the new Radio commentator or 
Reporter, is introduced on the air 
each night Monday through Friday. 
Mr. Edwards. broadcasts’ over | 
nearly all radio stations in the 
Mutual Broadcasting system. The 
time is usually 10:15 pm. We 
urge all members of the National 
-Farm Labor Union to make it a 
practice to hear Frank Edwards. 
Mr. Edwards broadcasts the news 
—he is not engaged in selling soap, 
beer, or some other —, for 
big business. 
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February, 1960 


Uni 
Help In 
California 
(CFLNL) SAN FRANCISCO.—In 
a blistering indictment of the star- 


vation and squalor of San Joaquin 
Valley labor communities, 


Tuesday claimed that “California’s 
wealthiest relief clients, the corpora- 
tion cotton growers, have dumped 
their annual crop of unemployed, im- 
poverished farm workers on_ the 
state.” 


-No Handouts Wanted 


_ Galarza, recently elected Vice-Pres- 
ident of the National Farm Labor 


Union, AFL, asserted the growers 
“sporadic handouts, a 


hope’ that 
trickle of relief funds and occasional 
soup kitchens, paid out of general 
taxes, will somehow pull 100,000 indi- 


gent workers through until spring.” 


The Galarza statement recalled that 


the AFL farm union had consistently | 


fought the importation of Mexican 
nationals as an obvious attempt to 
flood the labor market for the econ- 
omic advantage of the great com- 


mercial growers of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


Union Calls Turn 

Highlights of the statement follow: 

(1) The National Farm Labor Un- 
ion predicted last spring exactly what 
the situation would be in the winter 
of 1949-1950, but these predictions 
were smogged out by the complacent 
reports of state agencies in Sacra- 
mento and by spokesmen of the As- 
sociated -Farmers. These reports 
maintained there would be no labor 
surpluses in agriculture this year, 
so that California would not be af- 
fected by the importation of Mexican 
nationals, and that cotton picking 
would last well into the winter of 
1950. State statistics now reveal there 
are 35,000 unemployed farm workers 
in the San Joaquin territory. 


Wage Cutting Rife 

(2)-Since last summer a wage-cut- 
ting offensive led by Associated Far- 
mers top brass has been under way. 
First came the 17 per cent cut in 
cotton picking, which the NFLU halt- 
ed by a successful strike.. This was 


followed by wage cuts in other crops, 


‘the most recent example of which is 
the 10-per-cent-an-hour reduction im- 
posed on the Filipino ‘workers of 
northern Kern County. If it were 
not for the NFLU, cotton pickers 
alone ‘would have lost more than ‘$5,- 
000,000 in wages this year. 


(3) These wage cuts have been di- 
‘rected by the finance farmers of the 
state, who refuse to abide by the 
official. policy of California in the 
matter of collective bargaining. 

(4) This cuts have been and are be- 
ing followed up by wage reductions 
brought about indirectly by the em- 
ployement’ of Mexican nationals, of 
whom there are probably no less than 
50,000 in California. 


Foreigners Imported | 
(5) On the west side of the Valley, 
the corporation ranches have been 


Ernesto | § 
Galarza, AFL farm union leader, this | SE 


‘|Total Income 


‘Delegates Gather for Pictare 


oto by D. 


| yers ) 

At the close. of a session a ‘number of delegates pick up signs and | 
gathered in front of the Labor Temple in Fresno to pose for a picture. 
There were 24 states represented in the Convention _ ie a ei state. 
banners are seen in this ee 


INCOME 
Membership Dues, Fees, @te..i.... 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
FOR THE THIRTEEN MONTHS PERIOD EN seed NOVEMBER 30, 1949 


$14,215.48 


Contribution and Grants 


$32,107.00 


$46,322.58 


EXPENSES 
Office and Administrative 


$ 5,870.98 


Salaries 


Per Capita to the American Federation of Labor... 


General Organizational Expenses 


25,425.29 
2,100.00 


Legal Expenses... 


Publication Costs—Farm N ews 


461.53 


Strike Expenses | 


916.19 


Educational Promotion and Expenses 


Convention Expenses 


2,169.55 
—+1,142.66 


Taxes (Federal and D. C. Payroll Taxes) 
‘Miscellaneous Expenses | 


2,004.11 
83.31 


Insurance Coverage for Members (Premium paid). 


Executive Board Meetings... 


1,865.70 
280.00 


Total expenses ..... 


Excess of expenses over income.. 


3,483.13 
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substituting this im- 
ported labor for local workers, at 
lower wages. In Washington, D. C., 
the Department of State has provided 
the necessary diplomatic support for 
the wage offensive. 


national agreement of August 1, 1949, 
there has been.set in motion a series 
of displacement waves. moving from 
the border northward. Mexican na- 
tionals put to work in Texas displace 
long-established local families of farm 
workers who move north and in turn 
displace others. This chain reaction 
has created a displaced person prob- 
lem within California./ 


(7) The Federal government, 
through congressional action has 
turned back the former government 
labor supply camps to growers’ com- 
mittees which have raised rents. In- 
adequate enforcement of the state 
housing laws has long been evident. 


(8) These conditions have produced | , 


appalling poverty in the San J 


Valley. From this poverty flowed 
malnutrition, diarrhea, and death for 


the working families of the most- 


flourishing state in the union. 


Wives of 


Wives have a “special seat in 
Social Security, can draw benefits 
even though they never work out- 
side the home. 


|. For example: Suppose Tom 
(6) As a result of the ere, 


65, retire this year and his Social 
Security check is $36.08 a. month. 
Mrs. Brown, if she is 65, will get 
$18.03—giving the Browns $54.08 a 
month for life. If Mrs. Brown is 
only 60, she gets a lump sum equal 
to six times his monthly check— 


'$216.48—but no until 


she’ 65. 


Train Hits Cow 


The train came to a sudden hese 
jerking the passengers around. 


“What happened, conductor Be cried 
one nervous lady. 


eee much,” said the conduc- 
. “We hit a cow.” — 


said the relieved old 
“Was it on the tracks?” | 


“No,” replied the disgusted con- 
ductor. “We chased her into the barn.” i 


Texas, and California. 


6,898.34 
1,088.10 


$49,805.71 | 


Farm Machines 


Mechanization of the Nation’s farms 


continued to expand in 1949, accord- 


ing to reports from State employment 
security agencies to the United States 
Employment Service of the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of 
Security. 


Wherever and weather 
crop conditions permitted, farmers 
made as much use of harvesting ma- 
chinery as possible, the Bureau said. 


Way Says Government 


Reports from the States disclosed | 


that: Machines were’used in Michigan, 
Ohio, Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, 


Idaho, and the State of Washington 


to harvest beets. Mechanical har- 
vesters were also used to harvest 
corn. in Maryland, rice in Louisiana, 


and cotten in Mississippi, Arizona, — 


In the latter 
State, the use of machines for har- 
vesting the spinach crop has become 
so universal that labor requirements 
for the crop are no longer a problem. 


Harvesting the spinach crop for many 
| years was 


hand operation requiring 


large numbers of Wwor- 


kers. 
In Florida, to ‘the 


use of mechanical cabbage planters, _ 


|replacing to a considerable extent the 


hand labor of women field workers. ° 


' Labor generally proved to be ade- 
quate for harvest needs. In cotton-belt 


areas there were some’ temporary! 


shortages of workers, but by the end 
of October the shortages turned to 


surpluses.: : Mechanical. cotton pickers. 


were used extensively, but heavy rains 


at the end of October hampered activ- 


ities of both men and machines. 
Except for temporary shortages of 

workers, none of. which resulted 

serious losses, adequate labor was. 


available at all times, according to: 


the Bureau. The only serious: set- 


backs were due to. -unseasonable: 
weather conditions which delayed: 


some plantings, burned crops in early: | 
summer, and caused storm damage 
at times during the season. 


“From Bulletin U. S. of Labor” 


Cupid houses 


There’s a new campaign on to 


us think that the housing shortage 
is very nearly over. ; 
And that we, therefore, don’t really 


need the public housing program 


which Congress voted last year. 
Enemies of public housing use some 


pretty, big figures; 3,600,000 dwell- | 


ing units completed since.the war, 
and probably 1,000,000 more added 
by remodeling. £3 

But there’s a small chap 
Cupid who’s.-been busier ‘than the 
home builders. He’s produced about . 
8,000,000 new couples the 


‘same time. 


We had. more than. 2,000,000. mar- | 


riages in 1946 and near that many ’ 
in each year since. 
Remember, that: Cupid was 


rather busy during the war aw 


home building was at a standstill. 
It's going to take the builders a 
long while to catch up with Cupid— 
not to mention the fact that we’ve . 
had a housing ‘since 
War I. 
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Done With Mirrors: 


February, 1950 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


Page Three | 


Union Donates Dues 
To All Members 
Qualified To Vote © 


President H. L. ‘Mitchell of the! 


AFL National Farm Labor Union in- 


structed 275 locals to put into imme- 
diate effect a plan to exonerate every | 
member qualified to voté in 1950 from |. 


payment of one month’s meer 


“The action, by the union’s 


annual convention in Fresno, Calif., 
in January, is one of the most con- 
crete steps taken by an AFL union 
to support the 1950 Gompers Cen- 


‘tennial Year campaign to elect a lib- 
eral Congress and gain 1,000 000 new |} 


members. 

The union constitution as amended 
at Fresno provides:. 

“All members whe present evidence 
that they are qualified to vote in 


local, state and national elections, and ' 
otherwise exercise their duties as citi- | 


zens, shall be exonerated from the 


payment of one month’s membership | 


dues each 


The Equal Rights Arnendment just 
passed by the: Senate is practically 


the same .tricky piece of legislation 


that’s. been atound for . the past 27 


years. 


-I£ you look closely, you'll see its 
been patched out but it still comes out 
of-the same magician’s hat that holds 


the: catchy. phrase. “equal. rights.” 


The patching was put on to please 
those for and against it. But if it ever 
really is passed by both Houses, all 
state laws governing marriage, sup- 
port, divorce, women’s property 


‘rights, would still be thrown ‘into 


question. 

Not that. some of the above has 
don’t. need improving, but the way to 
correct them is to attack them one 
by: 

Women have the rights” 
they need. for teaptowing their lot. 
—THE VOTE. | | 


Family Fare 


Don’t be surprised if, your Con-|} 
-gressman hands you a cookbook when 


he ‘comes. home to campaign. You 


can be. certain its 200 recipes, its 
nutrition and, food management ad- 


vice are up to date. Because govern- 
ment experts have prepared and sam- 
pled the contents. It’s called “Family 
Fare. sure get copy. 


Labor News 


‘The Farm. Labor News is pub- 
“fished monthl by the National 
Farm Labor Union A.F. of L. — 
Offices: Room 602 Victor 
-Bldg., 726 9th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 
Subscription’ rate: 50c per yr. 
~All Members of National 
Farm Labor Union are_sub- 
scribers, payment included in 
Union dues. 
plication for 2nd class 
“mailin Washington, D pending, Post 


Office, 


| ture’for e 


Con vention Delegates Hear Speaker 


(Photo by D. Myers) 
‘Wereuahous the convention delegates give close attention to the 
_ speakers from government and other. labor organizations. | | 


Convention Resolutions 


1. The National Farm Labor Union agrees to waive payment of one 
month’s membership dues for all members who present evidence to their 
5) that they are qualified to vote in all local, state and national elections 
each year. 


2. Requesting the Secretary of hiskculvans to investigate the monopoly 
control of cotton seed in the state of California. 


3. Petitioning the President of the United States to ban importation of 
foreign agricultural workers. 


4, Petitioning Congress and the several state legislature to adopt laws 
making it a crime to employ illegal aliens or wetbacks. 


5. Pledging support of the Union to Helen Gahagan Douglas, candidate 
for the U. S. Senate in California, and to James Roosevelt, candidate for 
governor. 


6. Demanding conte of the Taft-Hartley Law as unfair and unjust, 
citing its use in the Di Giorgio strike“as an example. 4 


7. Expressing the gratitude of the National Farm Labor Union for 
support, financial and otherwise, of the American Federation of Labor, Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, International Unions and members of AFL 
unions generally for their aid in organizing farm workers. 


8. Calling for the outlawing of all local ordinances interferring with use 
of loudspeakers and other forms of free speech. 


9. Calling for immediate enactment oe the. Fair Employment Practices 
Act by Congress. 

10. Urging the federal and various stint governments to map out weit 
works program to provide jobs for seasonally unemployed farm workers. 

1. Expressing the determination of the Union to continue the fight 
against the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation. 


12. Calling for the organization of 100,000 agricultural workers in 1950 
with 50,000 being placed in California. 


18. Urge state and federal education program for children of farm labor 
families. 


14. Pledging members of the Union not to work in fields where mechan- 
ical: cotton pickers have been used. 
15. Calling for public housing for farm workers in rural communities. 
16. Endorsing Central Valley Project and public power. 
17. Supporting the Brannan Plan for agricultural products to be sold 
at market prices with government payments to mantain farm income. 

18. Calling on Congress to amend the Social Security Act to provide 
coverage for farm workers and farmers. 


19. In appreciation of the work of Alexander H. Biuitiniens. attorney of 
Los ane ges? who handled the Di Giorgio and other cases involving union 
members 


20. Convention authorized telegram to President of Mexico asking that 


relief be sent to starving agricultural workers displaced by Mexican nationals 
and wetbacks. 


21. Calling npan Congress to adopt measures providing for sale es land 


for homes in rural areas. 

22. Legal aid for members of Union through full time attorneys. 

23. Petition governors of states havin unemployed people to call special 
sessions of legislatures to provide unemp oyment insurance and discontinue 
practice of distributing surplus products. 

24. Calling for an educational program among local unions to develop 
lpadership. 
sei 25. Establishing a women’s auxiliary to carry on cimeational work in the 
nion. 

26. Authorizing Union to begin campaign of organization of workers 
in potato field and demanding full payment based on weight. 

27, Calling for establishment of consumer co-operatives and credit unions, 

28. Opposing the employment of European displaced persons in agricul- 

loitation where they are displacing Americans from jobs. 
29. Full employment in Agriculture—8 hour day plus overtime after 40 
hours a week with a wage of $1 per hour. 


Farm Labor 


| Report 


Let Not Your Left Hand Knoeth | 
What Your Right Hand Doeth 


Dept. of Agriculture Says Farm 
Prices Up—Farm Wages Down 


On January 31, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a 1 


' |per cent rise in the price of basic 
, farm commodities such as_ cotton, 


wheat, corn, tobacco and tung oil. 
Lower prices were being paid to far- 
mers producing meat, poultry, eggs 
and dairy products. | 


The Department is now - operating 
under the new farm law that sets 
parity prices upon which the govern- 
ment bases its guarantee of the in- 
come of farmers. This law now in-— 
cludes the “Costs of hired Farm 
Labor.” The government announced 
price increase is reflected by a de- | 
crease in the ‘wages paid such hired 
farm labor. 


“Farm Labor Costs Counted In” 

On January 10, the U. S. Depart-— 
ment of Agricultures’ “Farm Labor 
Report,” says farmers were paying 
workers an average of 58.7 per hour | 
on January 1, 1950 and that this is a 
decrease of 1.4 cents over a year ago. 
_ The farm workers wages have gone 
dawn just a litle bit more than the 
big farmers’ prices for his products 
have gone up. There is a lot of dif- 
ference in the average wages of farm 
workers from state to state. In Cal- 
ifornia wages averaged 89c an hour, 
January 1, 1950 whereas, on January 
1, 1949 they averaged 93 c. In Mis- 
sissippi wages were reported to be 
40c and on the same date a year ago 
they were 42c. 


The trouble is we have never yet 
seen the average farm worker who 
made the average wage. Some way 
the wages are always lower than the 
average, the government reports 
show. They don’t publish the figures 
on the lowest wage paid or the shigh- 
est paid farm workers in any state. 


Farm Wages In Tung Oil 


_ When we came back from the Con- 
vention in California we stopped off 
in Louisiana and south Mississippi to 
visit some of our dairy farm mem- 
bers. We saw a lot of strange trees 
growing and asked what they were. 
We were told they were tung oil: 
trees. So this was where that “basic 
commodity” tung oil is grown. We 
inquired if any of the dairymen raised 
them, and were told that tung oil 
trees were grown by big companies 
or other large land owners. They 
said dairy cows eating the nuts would 
die. We inquired about the working 
condition in the new industry. We 
were told that Negro workers were 
brought in from nearby cities to pick 
up the nuts off the grounds, and that 
they were paid 6c a bushel for the 
work. The best picker will gather 
about 40 bushels a day and make a 
total of $2.40 from “Can til Can’t.” 


| Women and children, many of whom 


work in the tung oil groves, often 
earn less than $1 per day. We be- 


came so concerned about these wages 


we forgot to ask what they used tung 
oil for, and we didn’t learn until we 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Louisiana News 


Members of Local 236 at Amite and | 


Local 237 at Franklinton, Louisiana, 
are building a large milk plant of 
their own. The members are doing 
the work of constructing a large con- 
crete block building located on the 
highway between Amite. and Frank- 
lington. Each member who produces 
milk has one or more shares in the 
Corporation they have organized. 


The plant was visited by President 
Mitchell, Secretary Dowe and F.T. 
Riley upon their return trip from Cal- 
ifornia Convention. I. Lee Parker, 
Union organizer, is the person most 
responsible for the building program. 
Brother Parker has done a wonderful 
job in getting the program under 
way, assisting the members in plan- 
ning the project, selling stock in the 
corporation and securing contracts 
-_with distributors, who sell Union pro- 
duced milk in New Orleans and other 
large. cities. Last year when the 
market was flooded with milk, the 
Locals went into the business.of sell- 
ing for their members and in sepa- 
rating the milk and selling the cream. 
A large number of small producers 
were saved from disaster. The Union 
offices handle all the business trans- 
actions, figure the prices dairymen 
receive for their milk, collect the 
money and distribute it to the owners. 
Some of the distributors depend on 
the Union to aid them in making the 
calculations and distribution of semi- 
monthly checks to producers. Mrs. 


Zula Pittman is the able Secretary 


of Local 236, and has also been named 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the South- 
eastern Louisiana Dairy Products Cor- 
poration. Mr. Henry Vernon is Pres- 
ident of Local 236 and is one of out- 
standing citizens of Tangipahoa Par- 
ish. Miss Josephine Varnado is the 
recently elected Secretary of Local 
236 and runs the Office in Franklinton. 
Mr. Don McElveen is President of the 
Franklinton Local. He is a graduate 
of the Louisiana State College of 
Agriculture. 


FARM LABOR REPORT 
(Continued from page 3) 
got back to Washington that it is 
put in paints in place of turpentine or 
linseed oil. We suspect that these 


tung oil growers are farming the 


U. S. Treasury instead of the land. 
We would like to see the Department 
of Agriculture figure its parity pay- 
ments on the wages actually paid by 


Tung Oil, Cotton growers and other. 
“Land of Dried Milk and No Potatoes” 


In the meantime the Department of 
Agriculture is about to destroy 50 
million bushel of good Irish potatoes 
which they had to buy in order to 
keap prices up so high that no one 
could buy them to eat. People down 
South and out West who are being 
displaced from their jobs in the cot- 


ton fields could use some of these 


potatoes, they could also use a little 
of the gravy the government is hand- 


How New York Dairymen Joined Union 
Mohawk Local Meets 


The Mohawk Valley Local 262 cele- 
brated their affiliation with the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, A.F. of L. 
with a banquet on October 12, 1949, 
at the Odd Fellows Hall in Fonda 
Grove near Little Falls, New York. 


Seated at the front table are Frank 


Ditmars of Gloversville; Daniel V. 
Reardom, Alderman of Little Falls,. 
President Frank Johnson and Secre- 
tary Morton Tibbetts of the new local. 


First Organized 1930’s 


The dairymen who make up this 
group and three other locals in New 
York State started organizing in the 
1930’s. Their first venture was in an 
organization headed by one Archie 
Wright who has been charged with 
being a communist by Joe Pew’s Farm 
Journal. Some of the dairy farmers 
believe he was called over to Moscow 
for instructions when they were in the 
midst of the New York milk strike. 
At-least he didn’t show up for quite 
atime. Along in 1940 John L. Lewis 
announced that he was going to or- 
ganize all the dairy farmers in the 
nation and bargain with the milk trust 
in the same way<he does with the 
coal operators. That sounded good, so 
about 9,000 small independent dairy 
farm owners in the New York Milk- 
shed joined the United Mine Workers, 
District 50. 21 organizers were in the 
field and it looked like a new vs 


ing out to some of these big owners 
who do not need it. | 

The Union raised a little cain out 
in California recently so they are 
handing out dried eggs, milk, and for 
some unknown reason—honey. All of’ 
which led a delegate attending the 
Convention in Fresno. to say, “Before: 
I came to California I always heard it 
was a land of milk and honey, but 
I didn’t know they meant dried milk 


and honey.” 


was coming for the milk producers. 
During the war the UMWA was busy 
with the miners’ problems, and gradu- 


ally the organizers were pulled out, 


but the dairymen held fast to their 
organization. The UMWA was back 
in the American Federation of Labor 
for a couple of years and they got a 
lot of cooperation from other AFL 
unions. So in 1949 only one District 
50 organizer was left in the field. He 
was L. N. Gregory who owns and 
operates a dairy farm near Ellenburg 


Join AFL Get Benefits 


Center. Brother Gregory talked things 


|}over with some of his friends and 


neighbors, who either were or had 
been members of the Union. He wrote 
a letter to-Secretary George Meany 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to ask if the A.F. of L. had a farm 


union which they. could ’-join. The re-. 


quest was referred to President H. L. 
Mitchell of the National Farm Labor 
Union. L. N. Gregory was asked: to 
come down to talk about joining the 
A.F. of L. Union. He was told that the 
National Farm Labor Union had some 


dairy farmers in Louisiana and other 


states and, of course, was always 
ready to help in any way it could. 
Gregory was told if he and his neigh- 
bors around Ellenburg Center wanted 
to join the AFL Farm Labor Union 
that they would be welcome. However, 
the NFLU would not issue a charter 
to any group of dairymen who were 
still in the UMWA District 50. Fur- 
ther, that the NFLU was not inter- 
ested in any of the property of the 
UMWA locals, but once any group 
of individual farmers organized them- 
selves and applied for a charter, it 
would be granted. The organizing 


work has gone forward slowly but 


surely. The New York locals have a 
system whereby their union dues are 
checked off their milk checks on the 
basis of the number of pounds of raw 
milk delivered to the distributing and 


processing plants. Membership dues 
range from 90c: to $2 a month... The 


per capita paid the National Office by 


the locals is 75c per member. Each 


member who is not over 60 years of 
age is eligible for a free policy insur- 


ing his life for $250 after he has paid 
three months’ membership dues. This 
stays in force as long as his mem- 


bership dues are paid each month. 


He is represented through delegates 
elected by his own local in his deal- 
ings with the State and Federal Mar- 
keting Administration. The National 
Office in Washington works with the 
officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture in behalf of the dairy farmers 
in New York and elsewhere. _ 

The coming convention is expected 
to work out a program for taking 


care of the problems of all ,dairymen 
in the Union on a national basis. 


Louisiana has been a testing ground. 


The two Parish-wide locals have built . 
their own milk plants and the dairy 


farmers, realizing that they now have 
some control over the sale of their 
products, are joining the Union in 
droves. 


4 Locals tae Others On Way 
There are now four New York locals 

in the National Farm Labor Union. 

The officers of the Central Valley 


Local 261 are Malcolm Shultz, Presi- _ 
dent; Martin -Earlbourg, Secretary- . 


Treasurer, and Herman Miller, Vice- 
President. 
dent of the United Milk Producers 
Local 257 at Moores Fork, N. Y. 
Victor Bushey is_ Vice-President. 
Albert Lagoy is Treasurer and Hector 
LaValley, Secretary of Local 257. The 


President of Local 256 at Ellenburg 


Center is Gordon Lashway, Richard 
Barcomb Vice-President, Elbert 


Hoff, Treasurer, and Joseph Soucia 


is the Local Secretary. Officers of 


the Little Falls Local are shown in 


the picture above. 


Bernard Duvall is Presi- - 
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